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A TALE FOR SYMPATHY. 


I was sitting alone, one lovely evening about the 
middle of August, upon a rustic seat at my door— 
which was over-shadowed by the green ivy and the 
creeping clymatis; I wasin a fit frame for musing. 
The sun, as it was geatly descending in the west, 
had spread a crimson aspect over the whole hem- 
isphere, and the scene before me was so beautifully 
enriched with the glowing tints of autumn, that [ 
could not refrain a silent ejaculation to heaven, in 
token of my love to that Being, by whose bountiful 
hand the whole creation was thus teeming with its 
riches. The strongest feelings ofdevotion seemed to 
take possession of my heart as I thus meditated, and 
no doubt would have led me to sweet and holy exer- 
cises, but that I was interrupted by an interesting 
child about ten years of age, who with tears in his 
eyes seemed to solicit my charity. 

Iam not at all times inclined to yield implicity 
tomy feelings in these appeals. Charity needs its 
restrictions, and the failing on the side of virtue 
may be sometimes criminal ; besides, mendicancy 
has of late years become so much a trade, and im- 
position is so constantly practised upon the charit- 
able and humane, that I have thought, in many in- 
stances, indiscriminately yielding to applications of 
charity might rather be considered as giving sup- 
port to idleness than imparting real benefit to society. 

There was, however, something peculiarly at- 
tracting in the modest deportment, and artless ad- 
dress, of this poor child, which in a moment dis- 
armed every harsh feeling, and compelled me to 
regard him with tenderness :—‘‘ Well, my dear, 
(said I, looking mildly upon him, and smiling as I 
spoke,) what is the matter—and what do youwant?” 
Aconvulsive sob choked him for a moment; he 
could only say: “My father!” I reached out my 
hand to the little creature, and, with all the affec- 
tion I could throw into my countenance and 
speech, encouraged him to proceed,—* My father ! 
Tam afraid my father will die ;’—tears flowed co- 
piously as he uttered this: ‘‘O sir, pray sir, go and 
see him.” I seemed to rise involuntarily as the 
child spoke; and not until I had half proceeded 
through the village, did I perceive that the hand of 
my little companion had firmly grasped my forefin- 
ger,—and in this way was leading me to his fath- 
er. We stopped at a miserable hut in the outskirts 
of the village, which I knew to be the common resort 
of beggars, and the abode of idleness & profaneness. 

Round a table, upon which was spread an ample 
quantity of provisions, sat a motley group of adven- 
lurers:—the blind, the lame, and the profligate, 
who had returned from their daily peregrinations, 
Were thus assembled, and the countenances which 
through the day had done homage to gravity,and worn 
an aspect of wretchedness, had now assumed their 
natural character, and were playful and jocular as the 
most unconcerned beings could wish to be.—I fol- 
lowed my little guide into a dark parlour, where lay 
stretched upon a miserable truckle bed,a man who ap- 
peared about forty yearsof age. There was some- 
thing in his countenance peculiarly pleasing, 
though death was evidently casting over it his fear- 
ul influence. Seeing me enter, he made an effort 
to raise himself in bed, but was too weak to sustain 
tt, and fell down overpowered by the attempt. I 
desired him to lie still, and was about to sit down 

his bedside, when an interesting young girl, of 
tbout fourteen, sprang up in an instant from her 

ther's side, and reached me achair. I dnew it 
by the bedside, and taking the sick man by 
hand begged him to relate his ailment, and say 





in what manner I could assist him? Whether his 
peculiar circumstances excited it, or whether my 
manner affected him, I know not,—but he gazed 
upon me for some seconds without speaking, his 
eyes suffused with tears, and his whole countenance 
exhibiting the most mournful aspect. 

** For my own,part, (said he,) I have nothing to 
ask,—I feel that nature is ¢: cayed within me, and 
but a few hours have only to puss away, when all the 
affairs of time will have faded from my apprehen- 
sion. Yet I have one feeling which seems to per- 
vade every other, one terrible weight of anguish, 
which bows me to fhe dust. I am leaving my 
dear children to the mercy of arude world, where I 
know, from long experience, they will receive noth- 
ing but scorn and contempt.” 

‘Tt is, I confess, (said I,) sufficient to oppress 
the feelings of any man, to know that he is leaving 
an infant offspring to poverty ; but surely if we trust 
in God we shall not be disappointed.” 

‘Ah! (said he,) I feel the justice of that re- 
mark, and I bless God that I am not without some 
sense of its importance. Te have a full, free, and 
unequivocal reliance on God’s will and intentions, 
is the Christian’s privilege: but it isa hard lesson, 
learnt through much tribulation, and requires no or- 
dinary growth of spiritual wisdom to attain to it. 
There are, however, times when my heart is cheer- 
ed and my confidence unbounded ;—when I seem 
to say, in the very sincerity of my soul, ‘* Whatever 
be the will of Heaven, I will bow to; however my 
own fate, or the fate of my children may be cast, 
I know that it is designed in mercy, and in the 
words of Eli I exclaim, ‘ It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good ;’ yet sometimes a dark 
cloud hovers over my spirit~-a dull, fearful, athcis- 
tic thought which shades at once every bright and 
pleasing anticipation, and fills me with unutterable 
anguish. When my mind is thus exercised, the 
intensity of my feeling, not only shuts out God’s 
ruling providence, but questions the very fact ofall 
that brightens life, or spreads a sunshine over the 
gloominess of death. I question my soul’s fitness 
for heaven,—I even doubt the reality ofa Saviour ; 
nay, I question my soul’s immortality ; and in the 
bitterness of my feelings I cry out, Oh! that I 
could lie down in the dust, and my name be blot- 
ted out of all remembrance, that I could be as though 
I had never been—that I could claim the worm as 
my fellow.” 

“Indeed, my friend, (said I,) these are afflicting 
exercises, but they are felt by others as well as you. 
They are the fiery ordeals through which a 
Christian must pass ere he obtain that‘ crown of 
glory which fadeth not away.’ What unspeakable 
comfort is afforded to the oppressed and sorrowful, 
to know that ‘whom God loveth he chasteneth,’ 
and to feel, when we are suffering from bodily infir- 
mity and mental anguish, that we are but undergo- 
ing the process of refining, to become as gold from 
the furnace. Our prayers should be unceasing, 
that the calamities of life may be sanctified for our 
good.” 

“The readiness with which I subscribe to your 
judicious remarks, (said he,) I will shew you by re- 
lating a portion of my melancholy history—wherein 
I have daily reason to thank God for the mercies 
vouchsafed to me; so deserving the heaviest visi- 
tations.—You see before you, sir, the youngest son 
of an eminent solicitor, in T was educa- 
ted with more than common tenderness by an af- 
fectionate parent, who,though anxious I should pros- 
ecute with vigilance the routine of study which was 
laid out for me, displayed more zeal in forming my 
character for moral usefulness, than splendid at- 





rather my son was eminent for his virtue than his 
talents, and would far rather attach to him the epi- 
thet of good than great.’ Alas! my life has been 
any thing but in unison with his wish. It was not 
the will of Providence he should witness the effect 
of his teaching. A malignant fever raged through 
the city; many families of the fist respectability 
were bereaved by its influence, and ours amongst the 
number; ny poor father was seized, and such was 
its rapid progress, that in a very few days he was 
broughttothe grave, in the very zenith of his ca- 
reer. I had lost my mother but a few months before, 
of that lingering and affecting disorder, consump- 
tion, so that I was now by this afflictive stroke be- 
come an orphan, without a friend upon whom I 
could rely with confidence, who would be willing 
to extend a parental hand towards me, or be ready 
to guide my erring footsteps from the common 
snares of the world. It is true, my elder brother 
was old enough to undertake the management of 
the business, but he was of a character not strictly 
in unison with mine. Naturally fond of money, 
his mind was too much absorbed in the acquire- 
ment of it, to consider the heavy duty which had de- 
volved upon him. 

‘* My father dying without a will, left me and my 
sister very slenderly provided for, the bulk of his 
property having been but a short time previous to 
his death employed in the purchase of an estate, 
which of course became the entire property of my 
brother. A few months after my father’s decease [ 
was placed in the office of our London agent, and 
my sister under the care of a lady in the country 
She lived, however, but two years after her remov- 
al from my brother’s house, being seized by the 
small-pox, of which she died a few days after the 
attack. But why should I tire you by being thus 
particular? Suffice it to say, in London I soon for- 
got the precepts and admonitions of my excellent pa- 
rent. Naturally volatile,1 connected myself with 
the dashing fellows of my own age and pursuit; and 
perhaps, there is no class of men of more dissolute & 
loose morals than the aggregate number of lawyers’ 
clerks about town. There was no species of vice 
with which I was not more or less acquainted ; nor 
any actof popular criminality in which I have not 
been either directly or indirectly engaged.—Oh! sir, 
a depraved heart,filled with its own devices, has am- 
ple room in that great metropolis, for the fulfilment 
of every unholy thought ; and surely if a parent de- 
sires the ruin of his child, or is anxious that the 
best foundation of moral excellence should be rooted 
up, he will not fail to have his wishes realized, if 
he expose his offspring, without guidance or pro- 
tection, to the allurements of that sink of iniquity. 

“ T pass over the juvenile part of my life, which 
was spent in scenes I would not pollute your ears 
by naming, to bring you to a period of deeper im- 
port in my history. You will judge that dissipa- 
tion can never be indulged in-without a proportior- 
ate increase of expenditure, and as my whole de- 
pendence was on occasional remittances from my 
brother, he soon withheld his supplies, when he 
found my money was employed in the worst of pur- 
poses, and to an extent too serious to pass unre- 
strained. About this time I had enrolled amongst 
my acquaintance, a young man of very fascinating 
manners,and who was represented asa person of con- 
siderable fortune, His lavish manner of expendi- 
turé gave me no reason to doubt this statement ; 
but I was soon wofully deceived, and found my new 
acquaintance to be a person of the most dangerous 
description. He lived in his present style by pase- 
ing forged notes. In my circumstances, you will per- 





ceive much persuasion unnecessary. - I fell into the 


tainments ; it was a common remiark of his, ‘I had , snare, and became a partner in his iniquity. For 
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five years we carried on a most extensive concern 
in this nefarious traffic, and many thousands of 
pounds of this false money have been through our 
instrumentality circulated in the country. 

* Passing for a gentleman of fortune, I married 
the daughter of a very respectable city tradesman, 
one who deserved a better fate than an union with 
such a wretch as I was.—Young, amiable, and ac- 
complished,—there was in her ‘all thatthe eye looks 
for, or the heart wishes for in woman.’ Fond and 
affectionate, I needed but to look, and my wants 
were fulfilled. She seemed to hang upon me, and 
live only in my smiles. The slightest change of 
countenance, and the eonviction of my own sin fre- 
quently produced such a change,would excite in her 
bosom the greatest disturbance. The least shadow 
of illness produced in her the most painful appre- 
hensions. Nor was I defective in similar feelings, 
—she had my whole heart, and, save the wretched 
fact that [ was a villain, supporting her by the prod- 
uce of the most insidious species of robbery, I have 
not to reproach myself with having caused a single 
tear, or of exciting by any act of unkindness the 
least shadow of disquiet. But,oh! at last, and the 


reflection haunts me at this moment—I broke her 
heart ! 
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From the N. Hampshire Observer. 
THE FUNERAL. 

It was the funeral of one who had been the joy 
and pride of his parents, and the object of a sister’s 
love. ‘The social circle had often been enlivened 
by his gayety and his smiles; the hall of mirth had 
resounded with his merry step, and amid all the 
merriment of the youthful crowd, you would have 
distinguished his voice and dwelt upon the sweet 
tones, as they floated like the clear soft notes of a 
flute over the moon-light sea. His blithe compan- 
ions would often gather around him and hang on 
his lips with foad delight, and gaze into his spark- 
ling eyes, as they listened to his jocund tale ; for 
his eye was lighted up withthe ardour ofa soul 
that sought for more than words to express its 
emotions; and the smile that flashed upon his 
countenance carried its full joy to the breast of eve- 
ry beholder. But death had envied him his loveli- 
ness, and had sought him as a rich trophy of his 
power. The beaming eye was quenched; the 
smile was frozen upon his cheek ; and all his beau- 
ty and all his pride had withered like the flower that 
cometh forth and is cut down. 

IIe was now going to his long home, and the 
mourners were passing in procession through the 
streets. The dust was returning to the earth as it 
was, for the spirit had ascended to God who gave 
it. ‘They came to the grave, and the procession paus- 
ed till the body was committed to the narrow bed. 
The men who performed this sad office had re- 
tired to a respectful distance, and stood with their 
heads uncovered while the mourners were passing 
by the grave. The father looked down upon the 
pride of his youth; the mother unveiled her face 
for a moment, and gave a hasty glacne at the grave, 
and then gave way tothe agony of her bursting 
heart. The young brother was reaching over the 
grave, nor heeded the restraint of his sister who 
held him by the hand and who had turned far away 
from the sight. But there was one whom sorrow 
seemed to press witha heavier hand. She mourn- 
ed as for the husbard of her youth; for in a few 
weeks he would have made her his bride. The bitter- 
ness of grief was in her soul,é& her bosom was wrung 
with anguish that the world knows not of. She 
knew not when they had placed him in the grave; 
she hardly perceived that the procession had begun 
tomove; for her head had sunk down upon her bo- 
som, and her soul was withering like a flower which 
has been deceived by the promise of the opening 
spring. 

It is when the beloved object has been commit- 
ted to,the silent grave, and the mourners are leaving 
the spot, that the wildness of despair, and the out- 
breakings of agony, and the flowing forth of the 
breaking heart are felt in all their power. The 





mourner seems then to be convinced of the reality 
of his loss, and the thought that all is over, gives 
new vent to sorrow, just as the unburthening of the 
soul to a friend gives a seeming relief, and at the 
same time brings forth an overwhelming flood of 
tears. 

The mourners went silently to their home, and 
the curtains of the evening were drawn around 
them. They were seated around the fire side, and 
the flitting flames discovered to the view a scene of 
wo that death itself could not have beheld unmov- 
ed. ‘Their grief was soon interrupted by the en- 
trance of theman of God. He was one who cared 
for his flock. Their sorrows were his sorrows, 
and his richest moments were those that were spent 
by the sick bed, or in alleviating the mourner’s grief. 
His countenance was brightened by the hopes of im- 
mortality ; for the death of every pious friend was to 
him like the going down of the sun, when it looks 
forth from the chambers of the west with unclouded 
radiance, and gives assurance ofa glorious morning. 
He told the father ofthe tender merciesof that Father 
in heaven who chastens the sons of his love. He 
poured the balm of consolation into the bosom of 
the mother by telling her of Him who looked from 
the cross upon his mother’s grief, and who knows 
full well how to appreciate a mother’s tears; and 
in view of a resurrection to eternal life, he whisper- 
ed to the weeping sister, as Jesus did to her of Beth- 
any, Thy brother shall rise again. 

Ye sorrow not, my friends, said he, as they that 
have no hope. Our friend had renounced the van- 
ities of the world befure disease came upon him, 
and his last days afford a good foundation for your 
hopes. And now, why do ye weep and break 
your hearts? Would you bid him relinquish his 
crown and the golden harp, and come back again 
to this world of sin and sorrow ?—Would you call 
him out from the angel band, and the glorious 
company of-aposiles and prophets, to finish his pil- 
grimage, and sigh a few more years for the day of 
hisredemption? Rejoice, rather, that he is gone 
to his everlasting reward ; and instead of indulging 
the wish that he could have been spared to mingle 
with you in these earthly scenes, let it be your 
greatest desire to go and meet him in the world of 
light and purity and joy. The morning of the res- 
urrection will soon break in upon us, and them that 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. : 

Thus did he preach to them Jesus and the res- 
urrection. The violence of their grief was assua- 
ged, and before the hour of rest had arrived, the 
sister had taken her seat at the organ, and ming- 
ling her sighs with the mellow notes, she played 
while they sung these beautiful words: 


We sing his love who once was slain, 
Who soon from death revived again, 
That all his saints through him might have, 
Eternal conquest o’er the grave. 
Thesaints who now in Jesus sleep, 
His own Almighty power shall keep, 
Till dawns the bright illustrious day, 
When death itself shall die away. 
Soon shall the trumpet soand, and we 
Shall rise to immortality. 
How loud shall our glad voices sing, 
When Christ his risen saints shall bring 
From beds of dust and silent clay, 
To realms of everlasting day. A. D. A. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 





From the Genessee S. S. Herald. 


DIALOGUE ON INTEMPERANCE, BETWEEN TOM 
AND HIS TEACHER. 


Teacher. Well, Tom, how comes it that you 
were absent from Sabbath School this morning 1— 
You are not used to be absent. Iam sorry for this 
neglect. I hoped from your past regularity and 
good conduct, to have reported you at the next an- 
niversary as one of the first in the school. 

Tom. I am sorry, Sir, that I missed the school 
this morning: I did not intend it, and I hope I 
shall never be absent again. 

Zea, But some good reason must be given for 
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your absence, or I cannot excuse you from a bad 
mark, which I would gladly do, if your absence has 
not been your own fault. 

Tom. Indeed, it was not my fault. Yet, my dear 
sir, 1am unable to tell you the reason of my ab- 
sence. I remember you have often taught me 
rather to suffer injury myself than injure others, of 
to forget the respect I owe to my parents and friends, 
I am sure, sir, you will not insist on my telling you 
more. 

Tea. I would not say another word, Tom, if | 
did not already know something of this matter, | 
heard of your father’s misfortune last night. Poor 
boy, I fear your wish to conceal it is vain; all 
the village knowsit. Your father was intoxicated 
last night, was he not? I only mention it to give 
you some advice which may be useful in this trying 
case. 

Tom. (weeping.) Dear sir, I have often felt 
your kindness before, and I know your good wish- 
es for my poor father : I will not, in this case, re. 
fuse to tell you all. Whatshall wedo? Poor mo- 
ther is broken-hearted! This is now the third Sat. 
urday night that father has staid away all! night and 
come home on Sabbath morning, sick and bruised; 
afier having gambled away all his week’s wages; 
although poor mother had no food in the house, 
and none of us much clothes, we should not mind 
that, if father were only kind and good as he used 
to be; but then he curses and rages so at mother 
and all of us, only because he has been unfortunate, 

Tea. I do indeed pity you, Tom, and earnestly 
wish to heip you ifI could. Butalas! this isacase 
that admits of so little remedy, that I do not hope to 
be able toafford you any effectual relief, and can 
only assist you by my advice, to bear it in the best 
manner. 

Tom. I know you have often taught me that it 
is a duty to suffer with patience what God cal sus 
toendure. But can nothing be done for my poor 
father? What is the good of the temperance socie- 
ty, of which I have heard so much lately? Is not 
this for reforming intemperate persons. 

Tea. I will tell you all I have to say ina few 
words, for I have not muchtime now. The tem- 
perance society is not so much for reforming intem- 
perate men, as for preventing others from becoming 
so. ‘The first is very hopeless, as I have said ; the 
last iseasy. Its use is to make people generally 
acquainted with a few great truths, that all might 
understand, but which they have heretofore not at- 
tended to. 

Tom. What are these? 

Tea. First—That rum, and brandy, and whis- 
key, never do any body any good, although many 
people think they do. Men think they quench 
thirst; but they in truth make them more thirsty. 
Men think they keep away dicease ; but in fact they 
bring on many diseases. Men think they make 
them strong, but in truth they waste their strength 
and shorten their lives. Men think they make 
them feel happier; but in fact they spoil their hap- 
piness and rob them of all their peace. Men use 
them as a remedy for poverty and low spirits; but 
in fact they make them ten times the poorer, and 
fill them with melancholy. 

Tom. Iknow allthis to be true of my father. 

Tea. Thesecond truth which the temperance 
society spreads abroad, is—That people are 
drawn insensibly into all this misery, when they 
mean no suchthing. Young people, as young as 
you, Tom, begin to taste, and think it no harm, till 
they become fond of it, and then they are unable to 
refrain. Older people use it to treat their friends, 
and speak of it as good for this or that, till they be- 
come fond of it, and then they cannot cease, and go 
on toruin. 

Tom. I hope God will never leave me to be- 
come fond of so dangerous a thing. 

Tea. Then, Tom, the only way to be sure of 
avoiding this is, in the words of the scripture, to 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not.” This is easy 


for you now; but after forming a habit, might be as 
impossible for you as it seems for your father. 

Tom. O, my poor lost father ! 
ing for him? 


Can I do noth- 
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Tea. One word about your duty to him, & then 
Imust have done for the present, for my business calls 
me to look after other boys who were absent this 
morning likewise. Pray to God often and fervently 
for your father. Be obedient and respectful to him 
stall times ; and even when through mtemperance 
he treats you hardly, ‘take it patiently ;” he is 
ill your father. Never attempt to reproach him ; 
this might be suitable for persons of his own age, 
bat not for you. Yetwhen he affords you an oppor- 
tunity to let him hear what you have learned, do 
this with modesty. Comfort your mother all you 
can, and as soon as possible try to earn something 
for the support of her and your other brothers and 
sisters; and so doing, look to God for His blessing, 
anddepend on His good and kind protection, for 
Heis your Father in Heaven. 

But perhaps the best improvement you can make 
of this distressing case is, to let it give you an ab- 
horrence of all spirituous liquors, the partaking of 
which causes so much misery. Drunkards become 
such by small indulgences at first, and afterwards ac- 
quiring the taste and the habit. And this is not all 
the danger—it sometimes occasions sudden death. 
[have lately read in the newspapers an account 
ofthe death ofa boy who had been persuaded by 
some men working in a field, to drink some spirits 
with them. After they left him alone to take care 
oftheir provisions, the boy helped himself to the 
spirits so plentifully, that he died in a few hours af- 
te. Another lad, which I read of, found a bottle 
containing spirits, a small portion of which he 
drank ; it immediately caused the most severe pain. 
Corrosive sublimate had been mixed with the spir- 
it, for the purpose of destroying bed bugs. It caus- 
ed his death in a very short time. Therefore, 
“touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
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THE DISCOVERER OF AMERICA. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus contains the following fine and 
glowing description of the manner in which Columbus was 
received in Spain, and particularly by the Spanish Court, on 
his returning, after his discovery of America. 


“Columbus lost no time in complying with the 
commands of the sovereigns. He set out on his 
journey for Barcelona, taking with him the six In- 
dians and the various curiosities and productions 
which he had brought from the new world, 

“The fame of his discovery had resounded 
throughout the nation, andas his route lay through 
several of the finest and most populous provinces 
of Spain, his journey appeared like the progress of 
asovereign. Wherever he passed, the surround- 
ing country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined 
the road and thronged the villages. In the large 
towns, the streets, windows, and balconies, were 
filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with 
acclamations. His journey was continually impe- 
ded by the multitude pressing to gain a sight of him 
and of the Indians, who were regarded with as much 
admiration as if they had been natives of another 
planet. It was impossible to satisfy the craving cu- 
tiosity which assailed himself and his attendants, 
at every stage, with innumerable questions: popu- 
lar rumor, as usual, had exaggerated the truth, and 
had filled the newly found country with all kinds 
of wonders. 

“It was about the middle of April that Colum- 
bus arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation 
had been made to give him a solemn and magnifi- 
cent reception. The beauty and serenity of the 
Weather in that genial season and favored climate, 
Contributed to give splendor to this memorable cer- 
emony. As he drew near the place, many of the 
More youthful courtiers and hidalgoes of gallant 

aring, together with a vast concourse of the pop- 
ulace, came forth to meet and welcome him. His 
entrance into this noble city has been compared to 
one of those triumphs which the Romans were ac- 
Customed to decree to conquerors. First‘were par- 
aded the Indians, painted according to their savage 
fashion, and decorated with tropical feathers, and 
their national ornaments of gold; after these were 


stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, and 
rare plants supposed to be of precious qualities ; 
while great care wastaken to make conspicuous 
display of Indian coronets, bracelets, and other dec- 
orations of gold, which might give am idea of the 
wealth of the newly discovered regions. After 
these followed Columbus, on horseback, surround- 
ed by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry.— 
The streets were almost impassable, from the count- 
less multitude: the windows and balconies were 
crowded with the fair; the very roofs were covered 
with spectators. It seemed as if the public eye 
could not be sated with gazing on these trophies of 
an unknown world, or on the remarkable man by 
whom it had been discovered. There was a sub- 
limity in this event that mingled a solemn feeling 
with the public joy. It was looked upon as a vast 
and signal dispensation of Providence, in reward 
for the piety of the monarchs; and the majestic and 
venerable appearance of the discoverer, so differ- 
ent from the youth ard buoyancy that are general- 
ly expected from roving enterprise, seemed in har- 
mony with the grandeur and dignity of his achieve- 
ment. 
“To receive him with suitable pomp and dis- 
tinction, the sovereigns had ordered their throne to 
be placed in public, under a rich canopy of brocade 
of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon. Here the 
king and queen awaited his arrival, seated in state, 
with the Prince Juan beside them, and attended by 
the dignitaries of their court and the principal no- 
bility of Castile, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon; 
all impatient to behold the man who had conferred 
so incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At length, 
Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a bril- 
liant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las 
Casas, he was conspicuous for his stately and com- 
manding person, which, with his countenance ren- 
dered venerable by his gray hairs, gave him the 
august appearance.of a senator of Rome. A mod- 
est smile lighted up his features, showing that he 
enjoyed the state and glory in which he came; 
and certainly nothing could be more deeply moving 
to a mind inflamed by noble ambition, and con- 
scious of having greatly deserved, than these testi- 
monials of the admiration aed-gratitude ofa nation, 
or rather ofa world. As Columbusapproached, the 
sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person of the high- 
estrank. Bending his knees, he requested to kiss 
their hands; but there was some hesitation on the 
part of their majesties to permit this act of vassal- 
age. Raising him in the most gracious manner, 
they ordered him to seat himself in their presence ; 
a rare honor in this proud and punctilious court. 
“Atthe request of their majesties, Columbus 
now gave an account ofthe most striking events of 
his veyage, and a description of the islands which 
he had discovered. He displayed the specimens 
he had brought of unknown birds and other animals; 
of rare plants of medicinal and aromatic virtue; of 
native gold in dust, in crude masses, or laboured in- 
to barbaric ornaments; and above all, the natives 
of these countries, who were objects of intense and 
inexhaustible interest; since there is nothing to 
man so curious as the varieties of his own species. 
All these he pronounced mere harbingers of greater 
discoveries he had yet tomake ; which would add 
realms of incalculable wealth to the dominions of 
their majesties, and whole nations of proselytes to 
the true faith. 
“The words of Columbus were listened to with 
profound emotion by the sovereigns. When he had 
finished, they sunk on their knees, and raised their 
clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears 
ofjoy and gratitude, they poured forth thanks and 
praises to God for so greata providence. ll pres- 
ent followed their example ; a deep and solemn en- 
thusiasm pervaded that splendid assembly, and pre- 
vented all common acclamations of triumph: the 
anthem of te deum laudamus, chanted by the choir 
of the royal chapel, with the melodious respones of 
the minstrels, rose up from the midst in a full body 
ofsacred harmony, bearing up, as it were, the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the auditors to heaven, ‘so 
that,’ says the venerable Las Casas, ‘ it seemed as if 





tne various kinds of live parrots, together with 


lights.’ Such was the solemn and pious manner in 
which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this sub- 
lime event ; offering up a grateful tribute of melody 
and praise, and giving glory to God for the discove- 
ry of another world.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE RAVEN. 

** As black asa Raven” is an old proverb, which 
is strictly correct, for nearly its whole plumage is of a 
shining black colour glossed withdeep blue. Itis a 
large strong-bodied bird, and usually measures up- 
wards of two feet in length, and when its wings are 
extended it is nearly four feet in breadth from the 
tip of one wing to the tip of the other. Its beak is 
curved, its eye is sharp, and its legs are short and 
stiff,upon which it hops very nimbly along the ground. 
The Raven is of a hardy, bold, and persevering 
disposition. He is often tamed, and becomes famil- 
iarand extremely amusing ; yet he is very roguish, 
and has a most voracious appetite. Active, inquis- 
itive, and imprudent, he hops about and pries into 
every corner. He affronts and drives away the 
dogs, plays his tricks with the fowls, and is very 
fond of visiting the pantry, where he contrives, 
when unnoticed, to commit his depredations. He 
is not satisfied with small thefts, but will slily take 
a piece of money, a tea-spoon, or any other shining 
thing that he can carry away, and will convey it to 
some hiding place. 

Ravens, ina wild state, are exceedingly cunning 
and mischievous, and whenever they observe a 
animal in an helpless condition, they will fly at it 
& pick out its eyes ; yet in most countries they have 
respect paid to them, and in eastern countries they 
are even held in great veneration. The Romans 
considered them as ominous birds, and from ridicu- 
lous motives of fear they paid them great honours. 
They feed mostly on small animals, eggs, and shell- 
fish, and are notorious for devouring blood and 
dead bodies on the fields of slaughter. Naturalists 
say that this bird will live upwards of a hundred 
years. 

Anecdote.-—A gentleman’s butler having missed 
some silver spoons, and other articles, without be- 
ing able to account for how they disappeared, at 
last observed a tame Raven, that was kept about 
the house, with one in his mouth, and, on watching 
him to his hiding place, discovered there upwards 
of a dozen more.— Bingley. 

Scripture References.--TheRaven being a very bold 
and familiar bird, it probably on that account attrac- 
ted the peculiar attention of Noah, and might have 
induced him to send it forth as the first messen- 
ger from the ark, after the tops of the mountains 
had become visible; which circumstance stands re- 
corded thus :—“‘And it came to pass, at the end of 
forty days, that Noah opened the window of the 
ark which he had made; and he sent forth a Ra- 
ven, which went forth to and fro until the waters 
were dried up from off the earth.”—Gen. viii: 6, 7. 
From this text it is concluded that the Raven find- 
ing many carcases to feed upon, of which food it 
was excessively fond; and being at no loss for a 
resting place upon the outside of the ark, or upon 
some of the higher mountains, it returned not to 
Noah into the ark, but kept flying about in differ- 
ent directions till the flood was entirely abated. 

It is said of the young Ravens, that they are 
early forsaken by their parents, and consequently 
obliged, when very young, to look out after food ; 
and probably in allusion to the superintending: prov- 
idence of God as connected with this circumstance, 
David said, ‘‘ He giveth to the beast his food, and 
to the young Ravens which cry.”—Psalm clxvii: 
9. Asimilar reference was made by the Almigh- 
ty when he addressed Job, ‘‘ Who provideth for 
the Raven his food? when his young ones cry unto 
God, they wander for lack of meat.”’--Jobxxxviii: 41. 

How singular is the fact, that of all the birds that 
fly abroad, and carry off provisions to their nests, 
the Ravens alone were appointed by the special 
care of God, to supply the wants of the prophet 
Elijah, when he dwelt in a solitary place during 





in that hour they communicated with celestial de- 








the time of a grievous famine. The Lord 
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said unto him, ‘I have commanded the Ravens 
to feed thee.”—*‘‘ And the Ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening, and he drank of the brook.” 
—1 Kings xvii: 4, 6. 

The same kind Providence which furnished sup- 
plies to satisfy the wants of the prophet, will not be 
unmindful of the necessities of any of his creatures. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ from this truth, instructs his 
disciples to trust in the care and kindness of their 
Heavenly Father. ‘‘ Consider the Ravens, for they 
neither sow nor reap; which neither have store 
house nor barn, and God feedeth them. How 
much more are ye better than the fowls.” —Luke 
xii: 24. 

Solomon refers to the habits of the Raven, when 
he gives an awful warning to those young people 
who do not reverence the persons, and venerate the 
instructions, of their worthy parents, and he shows 
them the miserable doom to which such ’contempt- 
wous conduct would bring them. ‘‘The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despisethto obey his mo- 
ther, the Ravens of the valley shall pick it out and 
the young eagles shall eat it.’”—Prov. xxx: 17. It 
was customary in the East, when evil-doers had 
suffered the punishment of death, to expose their 
dead bodies to be devoured by the beasts of the field 
or the fowls of the air; and as the Raven commen- 
ces his attack first upon the eye, this fact was allu- 
ded to, that the dreadful fate of those young per- 
sons might be shewn, who, witha scornful and 
leering look, were in the habit of casting contempt 
on a good father, and insolent mockery on a ten- 
der mother. 

Reflections—My young readers, let me entreat 
you not to pass over slightly or carelessly the terri- 
ble threatening denounced against disobedient chil- 
dren. The first step to all manner of wickedness is 
rebellion against the just authority of kind parents. 
God takes particular notice with what eye children 
look upon their parents, and will surely punish 
them for their evil looks, as well as for their bad 
language. ‘Those who with haughty scorn despise 
their parents, and disdainfully refuse to be controul- 
ed by them, are sure to be set up as monuments for 
God’s vengeance. This awful fact has been wit- 
nessed in many heart-rending instances; for num- 
bers of those unhappy persons who have come to an 
untimely and ignominious death, have confessed 
that their wicked courses commenced with the sin 
of disobedience to their parents. 

Be promptly wise to discern the numerous evils of 
disobedience, and to check the first dispositions to 
such dangerousconduct : for “ the wise shall inherit 
glory; but shame shall be the promotion of fools.” 
Proverbs iii: 35. 








EDITORIAL. 








WHISPERERS, 

Mary Worthley was one day reading in the Bi- 
ble, by the side of her mamma, when she found 
several words that she did not understand. She 
was always permitted to ask her mamma on such 
occasions, to explain for her; and she always avail- 
ed herself of the privilege, for she was a girl that 
could not bear to pass over a single sentence with- 
out understanding the senseofit. She was reading 
the 12th chapter of Paul’s second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians; and paused to make her inquiries after 
reading the 12th verse, which isthis. ‘For I fear, 
lest, when I come, £ shall mot find you such as [ 
would, and that I shall be found unto you such as 
ye would not: lest there be debates, envyings, 
wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swell- 
ings, tuinults.” Mary did not understand this, and 
asked her mamma to tell her. So Mrs. W., who 
was always kind and attentive, to teach her little 
daughter all she could, told her the meaning. She 
said, “ Paul was absent from Corinth, and was wri- 
ting a letter to the Christians who resided there.— 
They had not conducted properly during his ab- 
sence ; and he was afraid he should not find them, 
on his return, loving one another and doing the 
will of God, but such as he did not wish to see 
them. He feared that he should be obliged to 


rebuke them in the name of the Lord, and preach 
to them in a manner which they could not desire. 
Then he proceeds to tell them of many wicked 
things which he was afraid he should find them do- 
ing, because he had learned that they were doing 
such things already. 

So Mrs. W. went on telling her daughter what 
those wicked things were, till Mary interrupted her, 
and said, “ Ma, I thought he meant some very 
wicked things; but here he tells of whisperings, is 
that so very wicked? I know it is wrong to whis- 
per in school, when my teacher forbids it, because 
itmakes noise and disturbance; and you do not 
like to have me buzzing with Eliza or George when 
we are in company. But you know it is some- 
times necessary to whisper, both at home and at 
school; and if we are not rude and noisy, you do 
notblame us for doing it. And my teacher who 
always wants her school quiet and still, often per- 
mits us to speak to each other in a low voice; 
and when any of us get really to whispering, she 
does not punish us as she would for lying or quar- 
relling. Besides, I do not know what whispering 
means among the members ofa church.” 

**My child,” said Mrs. W. ‘‘ Paul does not refer 
to your childish whisperings ; still, there is great 
force in the word as he employs it here. Now 
what is the reason that you ever whisper, rather 
than speak in a full and open tone of voice? It is 
because you desire not to be heard by some persons 
present, not wishing to interrupt them by speaking 
loud. This you may do, and be perfectly innocent. 
At other times you want to say something to one, 
that you wish to conceal from others who are pres 
ent; and then you convey it in a whisper. The 
other day, when you had a little circle of compan- 
ions around you, you wanted to tell Nancy Hartley 
that you did not like Harriet Newman, and that her 
behaviour was quite unbecoming. You did not 
want Harriet to hear such remarks, and so you 
spoke to Nancy in a whisper. But you was af- 
terwards very sorry; for you knew that it was 
wrong to speak evil of your companion, and that if 
reproof was needed you should make it kindly to Har- 
riet herself. So when you and George wanted Eliza 
to go and play this morning, you were afraid I should 
not be willing just then if I knew it; therefore you 
came and whispered to her, and took her away be- 
fore I was aware of it.’——“I see,” said Mary, 
‘that whispering is wicked, when we use it to con- 
ceal something from others which they havea right 
to know.” 

** That is right,” said her mother, “and what kind 
of talk is it, that we wish to conceal from some per- 
sons, while we make it known to others? It is 
commonly ofthe mischievous kind. Ifthe law of 
kindness was on our lips, we should be willing they 
should hear what we say. But if we-wish to in- 
jurethem, then we try to conceal it from them. Now 
my dear child, I must tell you there are a great many 
whisperers in the world, both old and young; and 
they are the cause of almost all the contentions 
and quarrels that prevail in families, and neighbor- 
hoods, aad churches and towns. And more thar 
this, a single whisperer has sometimes kindled the 
flames of war between different nations, which have 
not been quenched till thousands of soldiers had 
lost their lives, and thousands of innocent fami- 
lies are reduced to beggary. You see then that 
whisperers are wicked people, and lovers of mis- 
chief; and I hope you will always be on your guard 
against the least beginning of such a pernicious 
habit. Another time, I will mention to you some 
examples of this vice, that you may better under- 
stand what I mean, and be better able to avoid such 
wickedness.” 
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Conscience.—An {ndian being among his white 
neighbors, asked for a little tobacco to smoke ; one 
ofthem having some loose in his pocket gave him a 
handful.—T he following day the Indian came back 
inquiring for the donor, saying he had found a quar- 








es 
ing to his breast, I got a good and a bad man here 
—and the good man say it an’t mine, I must return 
itto theowner. The bad man say, why he give 
it to you, and it is your own. The good man say 
that not right; the tobacco is yours, net the mon- 
ey. The bad man say, never mind, you got it, go 
buy some dram. The good man say, no, no, vou 
must not do so. I don’t know what to do, I think | 
goto sleep; but the good man and the bad man 
keep talking all night, and trouble me ; and now | 
bring the money back I feel good !”" 


2 — 
French Children.—The last report of the Pari 
Bible Society states, that several mothers of families 
had been induced to establish family prayer, and 
read the Bible to their children, by reflecting that 
they ought not to neglect it themselves while th 
assisted others to read it. 
A little girl, seven years old, was observed to 
read the Testament continually. Being asked what 
pleasure she found in doing so, she said, “It makes 
us wise, and teaches how tolove God.” She had been 
reading the history of Martha and Mary; “ What 
is the one thing needful?” said her friend. “It js 
the love of God,” said she, earnestly. 
Another girl, nine years old, had received a 
crown piece as a prize at school. It was New Year's 
Day; the shops were decked with many glittering 
toys, but she begged that a Bible might be bought 
with her money; ‘‘ A Bible,” said she, “ which will 
be my own, and which I may read every day.” 
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POETRY. 








‘THE HILL OF GOD. 


‘There is a hill both bright and high 
Wiere God himself is known 

’Tis out of sight, above the sky, 
’Tis God Almighty’s throne ! 

‘ And who are they who venture near 
The throne of God to see? 

Ten thousand happy ones, who here 
Were children such as we! 

* Their infant spirits stay’d awhile 
With tender friends below, 

But death came early witha smile, 
And pleased they were to go. 


‘Their sins the Saviour washed away, 
He made them white and clean ; 

They loved his word, they loved his day, 
They loved Him, though unseen. 


‘Now, under many a grassy mound 
Their bodies sweetly rest, 

And safe their happy souls are found 
Upon the Saviour’s breast ! 


*O may we travel as they trod 
The path that leads to heaven, 
And seek forgiveness from that God 
Who hath their sins forgiven. 


‘Dear Saviour, hear this humble cry, 
And our young hearts renew, 
That on the hill so bright and high, 
We may behold Thee too.’ 
Mrs. Gi.pert. 


ae 
THE LAST TRUMPET. 


‘Not as gaily now we stand, 
Gazing on the open sky, 
Shall we meet, when sea and land 
From the Judge’s face shall fly, 
When, from yonder heavens shall break, 
Thunders that the dead awake ! 
‘On a wide, a spreading plain, 
Further far than eye can see, 
There we all shall meet again ! 
Solemn will that meeting be; 
God Almighty give us grace, 
Heart and soul to seek his face. 


‘ While we now thy praises sing, 
When ere long we kneel in prayer, 

To our minds the moment bring 
When we shall assemble there ; 





ter dollar among the tobacco. Being told that it 
was given him, he might keep it, he answered, point- 


When the trumpet's blast shall say, 





“ Time’and Hope have passed away.” [7. 
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